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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


NOT  103.  PUBLICATION 


AI7I7C"'CZ;..E1IT:     Each  week  this  Station  presents  t*ie  Farm  Science  Snapshots 
prepared  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     These  snapshots 
give  brief  glimpses  of  some  of  the  work  being  done  to  solve  farm  problems. 
Some  of  the  results  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  others  may  be  both  of 
interest  and  of  value  to  you  for  use  on  your  farm. 

******* 


Here's  good  news  for  the  children.     Santa  Claus  may  now  have  better 
and  bigger  reindeers.     The  U.S.  Biological  Survey  has  announced  the  success 
of  its  experiments  in  cross-breeding  Alaskan  reindeer  with  native  caribou 
and  the  birth  of  fawns  of  materially  increased  weight.     That  may  prove  quite 
a  Christmas  present  to  Indian  and  white  reindeer  herders  of  Alaska.  Bigger 
carcasses  mean  more  meat  for  the  fast  growing  reindeer  meat  industry.  And 
bigger  reindeer  may  mean  more  power  driving  to  the  sleighs. 


But,  dear  me!  —  Deers  are  getting  so  numerous  in  northern  Arizona 
and  elx  so  thick  in  the  Yellowstone  region  of  Wyoming  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  starving  to  death.    Back  when  the  Wild  West  was  wild,  wolves, 
mountain  lions,  lynxes,  and  other  animals  of  prey  used  to  keep  down  the 
number  of  deer.    But  man  has  killed  off  the  killers.    Now  the  government  is 
trying  to  find  out  how  many  deer  or  elk  available  land  will  carry  permanently, 
and  how  hunting  can  be  varied  so  as  to  keep  the  herds  of  game  at  that  number. 
Stable  instead  of  fluctuating  herds  would  mean  a  constant  stock  of  breeding 
animals,  would  permit  the  use  of  the  increase  for  food,  and  would  prevent 
the  land  from  being  overgrazed. 


In  a  3-year  experiment  at  the  West  Virginia  Experiment  Station,  steers 
getting  grain  in  addition  to  grass  sold  for  from  $1.25  to  $1.40  more  per 
hundredweight  than  similar  steers  fattened  on  grass  alone. 


Studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  show  that  the  cow 
producing  100  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year  returned  only  $14  over  the  cost  of 
her  feed,  whereas  the  cow  producing  500  pounds  of  butterfat  returned  $178 
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over  her  feed  cost.     At  that  rate,  one  cow  producing  500  pounds  of  cutter- 
fat  produced  as  much  income  over  the  cost  of  her  feed  as  13  cows  that 
produced  an  average  of  100  pounds. 


And  a  study  of  iamb  fat,  made  "by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has 
shown  that  variations  in  the  firmness  of  the  fat  are  due  more  to  the  amount 
of  the  fat  than  to  the  make-up  of  the  fat  itself. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  13  State  Experiment  Stations 
in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,   South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia 
have  been  working  on  that  soft-pork  problem.    Among  other  things,  they've 
found  that  soy  beans  and  corn  hogged  down  will  produce  firm  carcasses  in  70 
per  cent  of  the  cases.     That  is,  they  will  if  the  pigs  weigh  125  pounds  or 
more  when  started  on  that  feed  and  make  an  average  gain  of  1A  pounds  a  day 
for  at  least  8  weeks.    The  beginning  of  the  feeding  period,  the  daily  rate 
of  gain,  the  length  of  the  feeding  period,  and  the  proportion  of  the  harden- 
ing to  the  softening  feeds  used  in  the  ration  all  must  be  considered  in 
solving  the  soft-pork  problem.     Hogs  making  slow  gains  usually  have  more 
unsatisfactory  carcasses  than  those  making  fast  gains. 


The  Bureau  of  plant  Industry  is  tackling  the  soft-pork  problem  from 
another  angle.     They  have  brought  in  1,500  soy  bean  plants  from  Manchuria 
and  other  foreign  countries.     Prom  the  many  new  varieties  represented,  they 
are  trying  to  breed  soy  beans  which  are  high  in  oil,  for  use  by  the  oil 
mills.     They  are  also  trying  to  develop  others  low  in  oil.     Soy-beans  low  in 
oil  should  help  solve  that  soft-pork  problem. 


Jerusalem  artichokes  are  most  often  grown  for  hogs  in  this  country. 
In  Prance,  they  are  mostly  used  for  sheep  and  cattle.     The  stalks  may  be 
cured  in  the  sane  way  as  corn  stover  or  they  may  be  made  into  silage.  But 
Jerusalem  artichokes  were  eaten  by  the  American  Indians,  and  more  and  more 
people  are  using  them  every  year  for  human  food.    They  give  a  pleasant 
variation  to  potatoes  and  garden  roots,  and,  it  is  claimed,  may  be  used  by 
diabetic  persons  more  than  such  starchy  foods.     Pruit  sugar  and  alcohol 
have  also  been  obtained  from  the  long-neglected  artichokes. 


The  promising  new  paper-mulch  method  of  stimulating  certain  crops 
and  incidentally  controlling  weeds  has  been  investigated  by  the  Department's 
garden  experts.     They  used  an  impervious  black  paper  as  a  mulch.  Tests 
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during  the  last  four  years  have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  various 
garden  crops  grown  in  the  eastern  United  States  are  stimulated  to  greater 
growth  "by  the  paper  mulch.    A  wide  use  of  the  paper  mulch  idea,  however, 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  development  of  paper  that  is  cheap  enough  to  per- 
mit  its  use  at  a  profit. 


Growers  who  use  baskets  which  are  illegal  under  the  standards  con- 
tainer act,  passed  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,   should  get  rid  of 
them  before  ITovember  1,  IS 29.    You  can  get  copies  of  the  regulations  which 
define  the  capacity  and  appearance  of  hampers,  round  stave  baskets,  and  splint 
baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for  other  purposes,  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.C.     The  department  regulations  declare  that  a 
basket  or  hamper  which  looks  bigger  or  smaller  to  the  untrained  eye  than  the 
standard  container  or  which  can't  be  readily  distinguished  from  a  standard 
container  is  of  deceptive  appearance. 


When  shade  trees  are  dormant,  Department  entomologists  say,   it  is 
possible  to  take  effective  steps  for  the  control  of  any  scale  insects  you  may 
have  noticed  during  the  growing  season.    The  h,est  way  to  do  that  is  to  spray 
thoroughly  with  oil-emulsion  or  miscuble-oil  sprays. 


The  satin-moth,  which  injures  poplars  and  willows,  continues  to  spread 
in  New  England.    The  quarantine  area  has  been  extended  to  include  for  the 
first  time  territory  in  Vermont  as  well  as  some  new  territory  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut. 


And,  speaking  of  satin,  the  fur  laws  of  all  the  States  and  Canada  are 
summarized  in  Farmer s'  Bulletin  No.  1576-3T,  which  has  just  been  issued.  It 
is  the  fourteenth  annual  summary  and  includes  open  seasons,  bag  limits,  pro^ 
hibited  methods,  licenc§es  required,  regulations  regarding  possession  and  sale 
of  animals  and  furs.     Shipment  and  export,  propagation,  and  so  forth.     It  is 
called"Iur  Laws  for  the  Season  1928-29." 


There  is  a  growing  demand  for  four  daily  weather  observations  from 
meteorological  stations  over  the  entire  world,  instead  of  two  as  at  present. 
In  the  United  States  these  observations  are  likely  to  be  advanced  in  the  near 
future.     Observations  are  now  made  regularly  only  at  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  Under 
the  plan  under  consideration  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  observations  would  be  made 
at  1  and  7  a.m.  and  at  1  and  7  p.m. 

ANNOUNCEMENT :     That  bulletin  on  the  "Far  Laws  for  the  Season  1928-29"  is 
Farmers  Bulletin  no.  1576-F.    You  can  get  it  by  writing  to  this  station  or 
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ANNOUNCEMENT :      Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science 
Snapshots.     The  Snapshots  show  what  scientists  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  Experiment  Stations  are 
doing  to  solve  some  of  our  farm  problems.     Let's  see  what  they  are 
up  to? 


The  soil  scientists  seem  to  he  "busy.     They  are  trying  to 
find  how  we  can  "better  keep  up  soil  fertility.     The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  State  experiment  stations,  in 
a  country-wide  investigation  of  green  manure.     The  plan  is  to  take  an  inventory 
of  the  organic  resources  in  the  soils  of  the  United  States  and  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  practice  of  green 
manuring. 


And  the  Department  scientists  hold  out  hope  that  we  may  -swm  put 
more  bacteria  to  work  for  farmers.     You  who  raise  legumes  can  appreciate  that. 
You  know  something  of  the  practical  successes  we've  had  in  handling  legume 
bacteria.     There  are  many  bacteria  in  the  soil,  billions  of  them.     Maybe  we 
will  find  others  just  as  useful  in  practical  farming  as  the  legume  bacteria. 
Anyway,  biological  studies  have  been  started  in  the  laboratories  on  a  number 
of  different  soils  with  the  expectation  of  results  of  great  fundamental  impor- 
tance . 


But  all  the  bright  prospects  are  not  confined  to  laboratories.  Market- 
ing specialists  have  pointed  out  possibilities  of  developing  an  export  trade 
in  Southern  fruits  and  vegetables  by  direct  shipment  to  European  markets. 
Grapefruit,  oranges,  peaches,  lettuce,  celery,  and  pecans,  properly  packed 
and  shipped,  may  be  sold  abroad  successfully.    Direct  refrigerator  ships 
from  Jacksonville  to  Great  Britain  have  opened  up  possibility  of  a  celery 
trade  not  possible  in  past  years  when  it  was  necessary  to  ship  through  New 
York.     The  specialists  suggest,  however,  that  trial  shipments  be  made  to 
responsible  British  commission  merchants  to  find  out  which  packages  are  most 
satisfactory  for  this  business. 


******* 
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Atlantic  seaboard  potato  growers  would  get  "better  returns  if  substan- 
tially all  the  early  and  second-early  crop  moving  to  the  principal  markets 
of  the  United  States  could  he  included  under  one  marketing  arrangement,  so 
say  economists  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  the  Department  who  cooperated  in  an  investigation 
of  potato  marketing  in  that  section.     Growers  interviewed  favored  a  large" 
scale  interregional  cooperative  association  to  market  the  crops. 


Two  men  with  a  15  foot  combine  can  harvest  and  thresh  20  to  25  acres 
of  grain  sorghum  per  day.    A  man  and  a  team  with  a  wagon- "box  header  will 
harvest  only  ahout  4  acres  a  da^r;  and  then  five  men  with  a    separator  will 
he  needed  to  finish  the  job.    At  least  that's  the  way  it  works  out  in  south- 
western ICansas  and  western  Oklahoma.     However,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  various  grain  sorghum  harvesting  methods  are  discussed  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1577-F,  which  has  just  been  issued. 


American  farmers  who  raise  sorghum, lose  millions  of  dollars  every  year 
due  to  damage  from  th9  sorghum  midge. 

One  way  to  cut  down  the  number  of  those  cuss-ed  insects  coming  out 
next  spring,  is  to  burn  over  the  Johnson-grass  fields  and  waste-  places  during 
the  winter  months.     That  will  kill  many  of  the  grubs  in  hibernal leu.  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1566-F  on  "The  Sorghum  Midge  with  Suggestions  for  Control"  will 
tell  you  a  number  of  other  ways  to  keep  down  the  damage. 


More  than  200,000,000  acres  of  the  381,000,000  acres  of  State  and  private 
forest  lands  needing  protection  against  fire  now  have  protection.  Remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  along  this  line  in  the  past  17  years.     Yet,  in  spite 
of  this  growth,  the  States  and  private  owners  together  are  meeting  their 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  fire  by  less  than  60  per  cent.     The  Federal 
Government  by  only  4'0  per  cent.     There  is  still  a  vast  acreage  to  come  under 
protection. 


Chemists  of  the  Department  are  working  to  find  uses  for  the  more  than 
260,000,000  tons  of  farm  wastes  in  this  country.     Those  wastes  include 
100,000,000  tons  of  cornstalks,  115,000,000  tons  of  cereal  straw,  20,000,000  tons 
of  corncobs,  3,000,000  tons  of  oat  hulls,  18,000,000  tons  of  cotton  stalks, 
1,800,000  tons  of  cottonseed  hulls,  2,200,000  tons  of  flax  straw,  and  so  on. 
One  trouble  is  that  in  helping  one  class  of  farmers  use  their  products  another 
line  of  farm  products  may  be  seriously  disturbed.    Look  at  the  way  cottonseed 
oil  affects  the  market  for  other  fats  and  oils,  and  remember  what  happened 
to  the  indigo  industry  when  synthetic  dyes  were  introduced. 
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Some  of  our  problems  we  are  solving  fast.    -Additional  territory  in 
six  southern  States  has  been  released  from  Federal  quarantine  on  account  of 
the  cattle  tick.     The  last  of  the  tick-fever  counties  of  Oklahoma  have 
"been  cleared  up.    All  Oklahoma  is  now  above  the  tick  quarantine  line.  That 
makes  nine  states  from  which  ticks  have  "been  completely  eradicated  by  quarantine 
and  systematic  dipping  of  cattle. 


And  speaking  of  insects,   the  Biological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  are  conducting  experiments  in  ways  to  attract  "birds;  insect  eating  "bird 
The  experiments  are  being  carried  on  in  the  Department's  chestnut  orchard,  and 
have  increased  the  number  of  insect-eating  birds  three  times  in  two  years. 


The  turkey  grading  service,   started  in  Washington  last  year  during  the 
holidays,  met  with  such  success,  that  chain  stores  in  Hew  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia  requested  Government  grading  of  their  quality  turkeys  this  year. 
Government  graders  examine  and  grade  the  turkeys  for  quality,  and  attach  a 
tag  or  stamp  showing  the  grade  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 


Under  the  Capper-Ketcham  Extension  Act  197  new  extension  workers  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  have  been  appointed  in  39  States.     These  have 
joined  the  army  of  about  5,000  trained  men  and  women  engaged  in  rendering  the 
information  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  the  department  available  to 
every  farm  man,  woman,  and  child  who  wants  it. 

The  scientists  are  digging  up  new  facts  for  the  extension  people  all 
the  time.     The  research  work  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States  costs  about 
$20 , 000 , 000  a  year. 


'.  •<*      :v  The  International  Livestock  Show  began  today  at  Chicago.    Among  the 
Government  exhibits,  there  is  one  on  swine  sanitation.    An  "educated  hog" 
lectures  her  owner  on  the  poor  business  of  farrowing  litters  of  fine  pigs  only 
to  let  them  die  of  roundworms.     As  you  watch  the  exhibit,  you  see  little  Betsy 
and  Percy,  the  last  of  the  litter  fall  dead.     If  you  watch  that  exhibit  several 
times,  you  know  when  the  pigs  are  gcing  to  dr«p  over.     With  your  own  pigs,  you 
can't  tell  when  such  a  calamity  will  happen.     The  only  safe  way  is  through 
thorough  sanitation. 

Another  exhibit  points  out  that  four  out  of  five  hogs  which  die,  die  of 
cholera.     That  may  be  prevented  by  immunization. 


The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  has  announced  an  examination 
for  associate  zoologist  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     This  job  pays  from 
$3,200  to  $3,700  a  year  and  applications  must  be  on  file  not  later  than  December 
Pull  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  U.S.   Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington.  ******* 
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ANN0UITCEME1TT ;      That  Farmers  Bulletin  on  "Harvesting  Grain  Sorghums" 
is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1577-F.      The  "bulletin  on    "The  Sorghum  Midge  with 
suggestions  for  control"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1566-F.      Either  or  "both  of 
these  bulletins  can  be  obtained  by  writing  this  Station  or  by  writing  direct 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT :    Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Earm  Science  Snapshots, 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     These  Snapshots 
show  results  from  recent  investigations  hy  various  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies.    In  some  of  those  results,  you  may  find  suggestions  for  the  solution 
of  some  of  your  own  farm  problems. 

********* 

What  kind  of  plow  is  best  for  killing  corn  borers?    Thirty  differ- 
ent kinds  and  sizes  of  plows  are  now  being  tested  on  typical  farms  in  corn- 
borer  country  near  Toledo,  Ohio.     Twelve  leading  manufacturers  of  plows  are 
cooperating  with  agricultural  engineers  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  their  efforts  to  find  the  most  effective  plow.    The  plows 
being  tried  out  range  in  size  from  the  old  style  12-inch  horse-drawn  walk- 
ing plow  to  the  newest  type  of  18-inch  gang  plows  pulled  by  big  tractors. 
Some  of  the  plows  turn  low,  sharp  furrows.     Others  lift  the  dirt  high  and 
drop  it  in  an  easy  curve.     One  has  a  power-driven  beater  to  pulverize  the 
earth  as  it  is  turned.     Special  plow  attachments  designed  to  bury  the  borer- 
infested  corn  stalks  more  thoroughly  are  also  being  tested. 


The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies'  investigation  of  the  combine- 
harvester  has  shown  that  combines  save  work,  do  away  with  hiring  transient 
labor,  permit  the  fields  to  be  cleared  early  for  plowing,  distribute  the 
straw  on  the  land,  and  get  the  grain  to  market  sooner.    On  the  other  hand* 
combines  require  a   -comparatively  big  investment,  they  use  a  large  amount 
of  power,  there  is  more  risk  from  damp  grain,  bigger  risk  to  crops  from 
storms,  and  it  is  hard  tc  save  the  straw.     Those  drawbacks  may  be  lessened, 
even  where  they  can't  be  overcome. 


The  volume  of  grain  handled  by  about  half  cf  the  4,000  farmers'  ele- 
vator associations  is  not  big  enough  to  pay.    A  farmers'  elevator  should 
handle  at  least  100,000  bushels  of  grain,  if  it    is  to  prove  a  paying  -orop- 
osition.    However,  some  elevator  associations  supplement  their  income  by 
handling  sidelines.     $160,000,000  worth  of  sidelines  are  handled  by  eleva- 
tors.   Local  elevators  also  handle  about  10,000,000  bushels  cf  grain  for 
pooling  associations. 
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As  originally  organized,  none  of  the  wheat  pools  operated  country 
elevators.     They  depended  upon  existing  elevators  to  handle  the  grain. 
During  the  last  few  years,  however,  several  of  the  associations  have  ac- 
quired "both  country  and  terminal  elevators. 


Federal  food  products  inspection  services  are  no-s  maintained  in 
41  States  and  cover  60  commodities.    During  the  year  ending  the  first 
of  last  July  243,262  cars  of  produce  were  inspected  for  quality  accord- 
ing to  national  standards.    National  standard  grades  have  now  been  is- 
sued for  38  fruits  and  vegetables  and  at  least  60  per  cent  of  wholesale 
trading  in  fruits  and  vegetahles  is  now  done  on  the  "basis  of  national 
standard  grades. 


It  has  been  learned  that  much  more  accurate  forecasts  of  potato 
production  in  the  New  England  States  can  "be  made  on  August  1  from  weather 
indications  than  is  possible  from  crop  condition  reports.     The  probable 
yield  of  wheat  in  Maryland  was  also  forecast  on  May  1  from  weather  infor- 
mation this  year  as  were  the  yields  cf  potatoes  and  wheat  in  Michigan. 
In  order  to  make  such  crop  forecasts,  however,  careful  study  of  weather 
over  a  series  of  years  by  highly  trained  statisticians  is  necessary.  In 
some  of  the  States,  where  studies  of  this  kind  have  "been  made,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  find  much  relationship  "between  weather  and  crop 
yields.    But  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Crop  Reporting  Board  has 
announced  that  where  the  Board  finds  that  more  accurate  forecast  can  be 
made  based  on  weather  than  from  reports  of  condition  of  the  crop,  the 
Board  will  shift  to  that  basis  or  use  weather  forecasts  as  checks  on  fore- 
casts made  from  the  condition  reports. 


Economists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  state  that  there  is 
need  of  strengthening  the  demand  for  Johnson  hay  grown  in  the  Black 
Prairie  Belt  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.     The  way  to  increase  the  demand, 
they  point  out,  is  to  keep  low-grade  hay  off  the  markets.     In  Farmers' 
Bulletin  lo.  1574  they  explain  the  practices  "by  which  a  larger  percentage 
of  high-quality  Johnson  hay  can  be  produced. 


In  studying  range  plants  supposed  to  be  poisonous  to  livestock, 
Department  investigators  have  found  that  "mule  ears"  or  "sunflowers"  found 
on  ranges  in  Utah  is  not  poisonous.     There  has  "been  some  dispute  on  that 
subject,  "but  this  should  settle  it.     "Mule  ears"  is  good  forage.     The  ex- 
perimenters also  fed  animals  "cheese  weed"  and  "snowberry,"  or  "buckbush." 
They  were  also  found  good  forage. 
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The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  has  found  that  there  may  he  consid- 
erable value  in  self-feeding  lambs*     In  tests  at  that  Station,  a  mixture 
of  ground  corn  and  ground  hay  self-fed  produced  faster  and  more  economi- 
cal gains  than  hand  feeding  of  shelled  corn  and  alfalfa  hay.    And  there 
doesnlt  seem  to  be  any  danger  of  lambs  overfeeding  when  a  mixture  of 
ground  corn  and  hay  is  self- fed  and  the  proportion  of  corn  to  hay  is  about 
1  to  4  at  the  start  and  1  to  1  after  seven  weeks  of  feeding. 


Extensive  experiments  at  the  Government  sheep  farm  in  Idaho  have 
shown  that  there  is  no  important  advantage  in  ewes  having  wool  over  their 
eyes.    On  the  other  hand,  ewes  free  from  heavy  face  covering  or  wool  blind- 
ness yielded  slightly  heavier  fleeces  than  those  with  more  wool  on  the 
face.    More  wool  on  the  face  seems  to  mean  less  wool  on  the  sheep  as  a  whole. 
The  reason  is  probably  because  it  is  harder  for  the  sheep  to  find  feed  when 
their  eyes  are  partly  covered. 


The  fleeces  of  3-year  old  ewes  average  the  heaviest.    But  as  sheep 
become  older  their  fleeces  tend  to  become  less  choice;  the  staple  gets 
shorter,  the  weight  of  dirt  and  grease  increases,  and  the  moisture  in 
their  fleeces  has  a  slight  tendency  to  increase. 


Home  Economics  experts  say  that  a  good  deal  of  worry  over  "unexpected 
household  expenses  could  be  avoided  if  you  would  allow  for  them  in  your 
annual  budget  or  spending  plan. 


One  of  the  chief  articles  of  diet  of  the  workmen  who  built  the 
Great  Pyramid  in  ancient  Egypt  was  onions.     And  when  the  Israelites  were 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  they  complained  to  Moses  because  they  didn't 
have  Egyptian  onions.    ITowdays,  however,  Bermuda  onion  farmers  in  Texas 
complain  because  we  do  have  them.    Egyptian  onions  enter  American  markets 
and  furnish  Texas  onion  growers  serious  competition. 


Speaking  of  plagues,  however,  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  has  in  gen- 
eral-been more  numerous  and  done  more  damage  this  past  year  throughout 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  States  than  in  the  two  years  before.     The  spread 
of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  has  been  greater  than  any  previous  year  and  has 
now  reached  territory  near  important  bean-growing  sections  in  New  York  and 
Michigan. 
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And  while  we  are  on  insects,  we  might  nention  that  the  applications 
for  the  job  of  junior  scientific  aide  in  date  scale  eradication  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,440  to  $1,740  a  year  must  "be  on  file  with  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  not  later  than  December  31.    Pull  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  B.  C. 

AUITCUUCB'.ZUT :     Per  the  benefit  of  any  whc  may  be  in:  Brested  in  that  bulletin 
cn  "Preparing  Johnson  Hay  for  Market  in  the  Black  Prairie  Belt  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  B  the  number  is  Partners'  Bulletin  No.  1574-p.    And  any  of 
you  who  have  not  received  your  copy  of  the  Radio  Record  Book,  should  write 
for  that  too.    You  can  get  it  either  from  that  Station  or  direct  from  the 
United  StatesfDepartment  of  Agriculture. 
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MWOUff  C5MEITT :      Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science  Snapshots 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     These  Snapshots 
give  glimpses  of  the  findings  of  agricultural  scientists  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.     Some  of  these  findings  may  throw  light  on  some  of  your 
farm  problems. 


Everybody  in  the  country  is  concerned  with  the  findings  of  the  engineers 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.     They  have  "been  studying  highway  traffic. 
They  find  we  need  wider  roads,  because  we  don't  use  the  full  width  of  those 
we  have.     That  is  not  as  paradoxical  as  it  sounds.    Passenger  car  drivers 
keep  from  1-1/2  to  4  feet  away  from  the  edge  of  the  road.     They  often  run 
into  each  other  in  the  center  of  the  road,  rather  than  hug  the  edge  closer 
than  they  think:  is  safe.    An  18  foot  road  seems  to  he  wide  enough  for  pass- 
enger cars  to  pass,  hut  not  quite  wide  enough  for  trucks.  And,  by  the 

way,  the  engineers  found,  contrary  to  some  people's  opinions,  trucks  really 
stick  to  the  side  of  the  road,  closer  than  passenger  cars. — However,  they  say, 
we  should  have  roads  20-foot  wide.     That's  plenty  for  trucks  to  pass  and  not 
too  much  for  passenger  cars.     Roads  should  he  wider  at  the  curves,  however. 


The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  scientists  have  been  making  experiments 
in  crossing  varieties  of  corn  to  improve  the  yield.     They  find  that  crossing 
ordinary  varieties  of  corn  is  more  likely  to  result  in  loss  than  gain;  especial- 
ly if  you  take  into  consideration  the  time  and  work  in  producing  the  crossbred 
seed.    Remember  that  this  conclusion  does  not  apply  to  crossing  self-fertilized 
lines  of  corn;  only  to  ordinary  varieties. 


Scientists  are  trying  to  get  together  on  a  plan  to  investigate  infectious 
abortion.     That  disease  costs  livestock  owners  in  this  country  at  least  fifty 
million  dollars  a  year.     It  seems  almost  certain  thatthose  losses  are  prevent- 
able and  will  eventually  yield  to  investigation  and  a  plan  has  been  outlined 
for  various  qualified  institutions  to  cooperate  in  a  study  looking  to  that  end. 
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Dairy  herd  improvement  records  show  that  it  pays  to  keep  good  cows. 
According  to  these  records,  the  cows  with  an  average  "butt  erf  at  production 
of  100  pounds  of  "butterfat  yielded  an  income  of  $14  over  the   cost  of  feed. 
The  cows  with  an  average  butterfat  production  of  500  pounds,  however,  yielded 
an  income  of  $178  over  the  cost  of  feed.     In  other  words,  as  butterfat  production 
increased  five  times,  the  income  over~cost  of  feed  increased  thirteen  times. 


In  feeding  for  milk  production,  too  many  dairymen  in  this  country 
overlook  the  value  of  legume  hays.    Over  two  thousand  years  old,  an  old  Roman 
agricultural  writer  said  that  alfalfa  is  the  best  forage  for  dairy  cows.  Two 
thousand  years  of  practical  experience  since  then  proves  that  he  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.    Legume  hays  yield  more  food  to  the  acre  than  non-legumes 
and  they  supply  protein  at  a  lower  cost.     Yet  in  spite  of  that,  only  41  per  cent 
of  the  hay  grown  in  the  United  States  is  legune  hay.     In  the  North  Central  and 
North  Atlantic  States  which  contain  66  per  cent  of  all  our  dairy  cows,  farmers 
grow  2  tons  of  nonlegume  to  every  1  ton  of  legume  hay.     That  new  Farmers' 
Bulletin  Ho,  1573  will  tell  you  the  value  of  "Legume  Hays  for  Milk  Production." 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  an  investigation  of  the  standard- 
ized cotton  bale  of  Egypt.     You  know,   the  covering  of  the  American  cotton  bale 
is  not  standardized.    Because  the  coverings  of  all  bales  are  not  the  same 
weight,  shipments  of  American  cotton  to  the  mills  of  this  country  and  foreign 
countries  are  often  subject  to  taring  to  determine  the  actual  weight  of  the 
coverings.     10  per  cent  of  the  shipment  is  stripped  and  the  covering  is  weighed. 
Egyptian  bales  are  models  of  uniformity  and  regularity  and  are  not  subject 
to  such  unnecessary  expensive  testing.     In  Circular  No.  47,  marketing  special- 
ists point  out  that  the  beneficial  results  to  the  Egyptian  cotton  industry  r. 
through  the  successful  standardization  of  the  Egyptian  bale  and  its  tare  are 
such  that  it  would  seem  that  the  American  cotton  industry  might  well  try  some 
similar  standardization. 


The  most  effective  way  to  control  the  San  Jose  scale  on  peach  trees 
is  to  apply  a  lubricating-oil  emulsion  during  the  winter,  specialists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  say.     'Then  some  limbs  have  been  killed  by  the  scale  those 
limbs  should  be  taken  off  and  the  tree  should  be  pruned  before  the  spray  is 
applied. 


And  those  home-wreckers  known  as  termites  or  "white  ants"  should  be 
guarded  against.     The  small  householder  with  a  modest  frame  house  is  the  one 
most  likely  to  suffer  from  those  subterranean  insects.    All  foundation  timber 
should  be  impregnated  with  coal-tar  creosote  and  other  woodwork  with  zinc 
chloride  or  some  other  preservative.     Insulation  of  the  wood  from  the  ground 
by  masonry  footings  and  treatment  of  timbers  will  cost  a  few  hundred  dollars 
extra  but  will  save  thousands  of  dollars  in  repairs  and  replacements  in  many 
sections  of  the  United  States. 
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The  European  starling  introduced  into  this  country  at  New  York  City 
about  1890,  now  outnumbers  the  house  sparrow  from  southern  Hew  England  to 
central  Hew  Jersey,  has  spread  into  well-settled  agricultural  regions  from 
central  Maine  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  has  become  a  nuisance  in  many  sections.    The  spread  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue, but  may  be  checked  by  the  Great  Plains  or  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but 
if  not,  will  keep  on  to  the  Pacific  coast.    A  few  birds  may  be  harmless,  but 
the  immense  flocks  of  starlings  that  gather  after  the  breeding  season  may 
cause  harm  through  over-concentration  in  crop  areas. 


The  saying  in  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  West  is  that  hard  water 
makes  soft  land.     So  experts  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  have  devised  an 
apparatus  for  mixing  gypsum  with  irrigation  water,  with  a  view  to  preventing 
or  improving  the  "hard  spots"  or  "hard  lands."     The  apparatus  is  described  in 
Circular  Ho.  38-C  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


AHHOUHCEMEHT :     That  bulletin  on  "Legume  Hay  for  Milk  Production"  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  Ho.  1-5-7-3-F.    You  can  get  it,  or  the  bulletin  on  adding  gypsum  to 
irrigation  water,  Circular  Ho.  38-C,  by  writing  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  to  this  Station.    And  there  are  also  a  few  of  those 
Radio  Record  Books  left.     If  you  haven't  received  your  free  copy  yet,  just  let 
us  know.     It  is  a  handy  book  to  use  in  setting  down  items  of  broadcast  informa- 
tion which  you  wish  to  have  for  future  reference. 
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FARM  SCIENCE  SNAPSHOTS  Saturday,  December  29,  1928. 


ANNOUNCEMENT :     Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Earm  Science  Snapshot! 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     These  Snapshots 
give  brief  glimpses  at  some  of  the  findings  of  our  agricultural  scientists. 
Some  of  these  Snapshots  may  suggest  to  jou  solution  of  some  of  your  own 
practical  farm  problems. 

******* 

Here's  a  bit  of  news  of  importance  to  every  farmer  in  the  country. 
The  Agricultural  Outlook  Report  will  be  issued  on  January  28.  That's 
probably  the  biggest  and  most  important  report  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture t     It  shows  the  general  prospects  for  all  our 
principal  crops  in  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets.     It  is  intended  to 
help  the  farmers  throughout  this  country  in  adjusting  their  production  to 
meet  the  market  demand.     Get  that  report.    Read  it.    Digest  it,     And  use  it 
in  planning  for  the  crop  year.    Whether  you  make  a  complete  farm  budget  on 
paper  or  formulate  your  crop  plans  in  your  head,  you  will  need  that  report. 
Summaries  of  it  will  be  carried  in  the  papers  and  broadcast  by  radio,  and 
copies  of  the  report  itself  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.    Agricultural  economists  from  44  States  will  meet  in  conference 
and  use  this  national  outlook  report  as  the  basis  for  State  outlook  reports. 
Remember  the  date;  January  28th. 


As  you  all  know,  by  this  time,  one  of  the  chief  ways  to  fight  the 
corn  borer  is  to  clean  up  all  stalks  and  parts  of  stalks.     And  from  present 
prospects,  we  may  soon  be  able  to  fight  the  corn  borer  and  make  money  doing 
it.     Those  cornstalks,  which  used  to  be  of  little  or  no  use,  may  prove 
valuable  sources  or  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  wallboard. 
There  are  several  firms  now  testing  out  this  question  of  using  cornstalks 
for  paper  in  large  scale  experiments.     There  is  no  question  that  the  paper 
can  be  made,  it  is  merely  a  question  of  whether  it  can  be  made  cheaply  enough 
to  complete  with  paper  made  from  other  material. 


Farmers  in  the  corn-borer  country  should  be  interested  in  shredding 
as  a  way  of  disposing  of  cornstalks.     The  new  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1589 
tells  about  the  Husker- Shredder ;     Standing  stalks  that  have  been  husked  from 
the  hill  may  be  plowed  under,  and  the  borers  in  stalks  out  for  silage  are 
destroyed  by  that  practice,  but  stalks  scattered  over  feed  lots  and  manure 
piles  are  a  dangerous  source  of  increased  corn-borer  infestation. 
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Other  sections  are  having  their  tribulations,  too.    Department  of 
Agriculture  experts  have  been  called  into  consultation  "by  Florida  interests  to 
prevent  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  Palms.    Between  tree  diseases  and  hurricanes, 
the  Florida  royal  palms  haven't  been  deing  so  well  recently.    More  care  is 
evidently  needed  tc  raise  healthy  young  palms,  especially  in  transplanting. 
It  is  said  that  Florida  is  the  only  region  where  rcyal  palms  grow  wild  out- 
side the  tropical  zone.     Anyway,  Florida  doesn't  want  to-  lose  them. 


Placer  miners  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  have  demonstrated  that  the 
ground  there  is  frozen  to  an  unknown  depth.    But  that  doesn't  prevent 
Alaska  raising  many  good  garden  vegetables.     Among  other  things ,  Alaskan 
farmers  grow  radishes,   lettuce,  turnips,  peas,  beets,  cabbage  and  spinach. 
The  underlying  layer  of  ice  melts  sjme  and  by  capillary  action  furnishes  moist 
ure  to  the  growing  plants.     In  dry  seasons  it  serves  as  a  system  of  sub- 
irrigation. 


Raccoons  are  easily  raised  in  captivity,  the  specialist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  say.     But  before  you  go  to  raising  coons, 
better  get  that  new  Leaflet  No.  27.     It  is  called  Recommendations  to 
Beginners  in  Fur-Farming. 


Some  American  Indians  may  still  feast  on  deer  meat.     Some  of  the  deer 
in  the  Kaibab  National  Forest  in  Arizona  will  be  killed  and  carried  in 
Government  trucks  to  Indian  Reservations  to  be  used  at  the  Government  Indian 
Schools.    However,   this  will  give  only  temporary  relief  from  the  overstocked 
condition  of  the  deer  preserve.     There  is  feed  available  for  not  more  than 
20,000  to  25,000  head  of  deer,  but  the  herd  has  increased  to  some  30,000  and 
on  large  areas  the  more  valuable  forage  plants  have  been  greatly  depleted  by 
excessive  grazing.     The  same  thing  happens  when  cattle  ranges  and  pastures 
are  overstocked. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  given  much  attention  to  Oriental 
persimmon  growing  and  marketing.     Department  specialists  have  found  certain 
varieties  much  more  in  demand  than  others,  but  that  shipment  of  unnamed  or 
misnamed  or  undesirable  varieties  has  "been  a  serious  handicap  to  the  growth 
of  the  demand  for  persimmons.     T.:ey  strongly  recommend  the  gradual  elimination 
of  all  but  the  preferred  varieties  "by  means  of  top-working  the  trees. 


There's  reassuring  news  for  farmers  in  the  new  bulletin  on  the  European 
Starling,  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  157 1-F.    The  way  Starlings  have  been  increas- 
ing and  spreading  has  had  some  folks  worried.     The,;  have  feared  that  the 
Starling  plague  will  be  worse  than  the  English  sparrow  plague  was.  However 
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this  study  shows  that  the  time  spent  by  starlings  in  destroying  crops  or  in 
molesting  other  birds  is'.vsry  short  compared  to  the  endless  hours  they  spend 
searching  for  insects  and  feeding  on  wild  fruit.     There  is  no  question  that 
the  influence  of  the  European  starling,  in  moderate  numbers,  is  beneficial. 
The  bulletin  also  tells  how  to  help  keep  their  numbers  moderate  . 


There  is  some  encouragement  in  the  analysis  Department  economists  have 
made  of  the  farm  real  estate  situation.    Farm  real  estate  seems  to  be  making 
a  slow-but-sure  adjustment  to  economic  conditions.    However  all  sections  have 
not  been  favored  equally,  the  market  is  spotted  —  and  in  some  sections  there 
still  "Isn't  any  sich  animal"  as  a  market  for  farm  real  estate. 


And  speaking  of  real  estate,  the  Government  has  arranged  to  buy  more 
than  111,000  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  Lakes  States.     That  will  be  added  to 
our  National  Forests           just  another  little  step  in  the  big  job  of  preserv- 
ing our  timber  supply. 


More  skillful  feeding  is  needed  with  fall  farrowed  pigs  than  when  pigs 
are  farrowed  in  the  spring.     Such  feeds  as  skim  milk  and  high  grade  alfalfa 
would  considerably  improve  the  ration  fed  according  to  the  Delaware  Experiment 
Station.    Although  fall  pigs  are  less  thrifty  and  gain  weight  more  slowly  than 
spring  farrowed  pigs,  raising  fall  litters  from  some  of  the  brood  sows  reduces 
the  overhead  feed  cost. 

ANNOUNCEMENT:     In  case  some  of  you  didn't  get  those  bulletin  numbers  mentioned, 
1*11  repeat  them.     "The  Husker- Shredder  on  Eastern  Corn  Belt  Farms"  is  Farmers 
Bulletin  No.  1589-F.     The  bulletin  on  "The  European  Starling"  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1571-F.     And  those  "Recommendations  to  Beginners  in  Fur-Farming" 
are  contained  in  Leaflet  No.  27.     These  are  all  brand  new  publications  and  can 
be  had  for  the  asking  by  writing  either  to  this  Station  or  direct  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.    And  don't  forget  that  "Agricultural  Outlook 
Report"  on  January  28.     That  will  help  you  through  the  New  year. 
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